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BOARD MEMBERS MUST LEAD 


After a while (the interested layman) may begin to realize that the 
cause of libraries is one of the finest in our modern world to which he 
can give time and strength and such ability as he has; and the dividends 
that working in the interests of libraries brings cannot be estimated in 
the tiresome statistical stuff heaped upon us nowadays—the dividends 
are the unseen ones that go to make this a better world in a thousand 
quiet ways. When intelligent librarians and interested laymen really 
get together in America with the determination to make the library 
equal in meaning and power to any other of the basic American insti- 
tutions, it will be a day of tremendous promise in American life. I hope 
devotedly that the day may come. 


From letter by A. W. Peach, President, Better Library Movement of Vermont. 
In The Saturday Review of Literature, August 6, 1938, p. 9. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


To go “ ’round the circle” as a part of a vacation ramble was difficult to refrain 
from, especially when vacation was spent in northern Wisconsin. Finally it was 
decided to limit any calls to those libraries where the places were on the highway, 
and which at the time of passing through would be open. The few visits made were 
constant reminders that libraries in Wisconsin, even in the summer months, are 
going concerns. 

At Rice Lake, Miss Freeman told of how four strategic points in the county— 
Rice Lake, Barron, Cumberland, and Chetek—were making plans, already dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Northwestern district, by which contracts with neigh- 
boring towns and villages would help to extend library service through a large part 
of the county. At Ashland the accounts of the new quarters suddenly became a 
reality. Only it was so much more impressive than any description could prepare 
one for. Ashland has a library of marked distinction. 

At Cable there was another discovery. Just before one leaves Cable on the way 
to the north woods, there is a log building, and outside hangs a little rustic sign 
which tells the whole story—Community Library. It is not a tax supported library, 
but is a memorial to the mother of Mrs. T. W. Griggs, formerly of Cable. Mrs. 
Griggs provides all of the funds for the library. It is open every day, morning and 
afternoon. Provision is made for the people from the country, not only in reading 
privileges, but in the use of the kitchen when the stay in town is over the noon hour. 
Another room is also provided for resting, or for caring of children. 

Mrs. Edmund Knapp, the librarian, told of the use of the library by the summer 
population in and around Cable. The 1,000 volumes owned by the library, and the 
5 or more collections from the State Traveling library are evidently greatly appre- 
ciated. 

At Hayward, as mentioned below, Mrs. Phalen was particularly happy over the 
completion of the general renovation of the library property. 

It really was a pleasant windup to a vacation, and served to put the edge on 
the desire to be at it again, when to be a “library visitor’ is the real job.—W. L. D. 


Baileys Harbor. The McArdle public 
library is now definitely established, and 
has been since July 26, when it was of- 
ficially opened to the public, and on Au- 
gust 21 when the whole building, includ- 
ing the community hall, was formally 
dedicated. 

The library and its equipment were 
made possible by a gift from the late 


Nienstedt also organized the routines 
necessary, and gave instruction in the 
details of administration to Margaret 
McArdle, whom the trustees have ap- 
pointed as librarian. 

From the account in Door County Ad- 
vocate for July 22, the following is 
quoted: 

“Use of the library will not be re- 





M. W. McArdle, a native of Baileys Har- 
bor, and who in later years became one 
of Chicago’s leading industrialists. 
During two months of the summer 
Miss Joyce Nienstedt, W.L.S. ’38, classi- 
fied and cataloged the collection of 900 
new books selected at the recommenda- 
tion of Mary K. Reely as the beginning 
of the library’s book collection. Miss 


stricted to the people of Baileys Harbor. 
It is the desire of the library board to 
make the facilities available to as many 
people of the county as possible, but since 
the number of books is limited, those who 
are not residents of the town of Baileys 
Harbor will be requested to pay a small 
rental fee of 50c when they receive their 
library cards. The money will be used to 
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help defray the expenses of the library 
and to purchase new books. For people 
who reside in the town of Baileys Harbor, 
the use of the library is entirely free. 

“Summer residents who own cottages 
in the county will be able to draw books 
under the same conditions as year-around 
residents, but for all transients, a de- 
posit fee will be required. This fee will 
be refunded upon request, after all books 
lent have been returned.” 


Black River Falls. The library’s me- 
morial collections of books are a special 
feature. There are four such collections, 
the oldest originally consisted of the 
books belonging to Chester Winn. That 
was in 1912 and since that time each year 
at Christmas, and on his birthday, Au- 
gust 25, the parents send at least two 
books to add to the collection in memory 
of their son. 

Others groups are those presented by 
the W. F. Maddocks family in memory of 
Mrs. Harriet Roddy; one given by Mrs. 
J. J. McGillivary in memory of her hus- 
band, and daughter Veda; another by 
Mrs. M. J. McEnery in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. P. B. Castle. 


Hayward. A weeding out of old ma- 
terial, cleaning and shellacking books on 
the shelves, and many other details inci- 
dental to good up-keep of the library have 
put the library in readiness during the 
summer for the demands of fall and win- 
ter service. 


Horicon. Forty-five children joined in 
the four weeks of directed reading this 
last summer, down the Romany road. At 
the end of the first week, all members 
participated in a costume parade. 

“Thanks to the board of public works,” 
writes Miss Freeman in her column This 
Week at the Library, “flower beds have 
been built along the outside walls of our 
library. Mrs. Christ of Beaver Dam has 
given us petunia plants for the same, also 
begonia plants for the window boxes.” 

Patrons express enthusiasm over the 
appearance of the library, both within 
and without. The windows have full 
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length draw curtains of natural-colored 
monk’s cloth with side drapes of pat- 
terned material. 


Hudson. “Books and News of the 
Hudson Public Library” is a column 
which appears with regularity in the 
Hudson Star-Observer, and gives inter- 
esting resumés of two books usually, 
those with distinction, and which un- 
doubtedly lead to more than a passing 
interest in the library’s book service. 


Kenosha. National Youth Week was 
observed at the library with gratifying 
results. Boys and girls took over some of 
the activities of the department where 
they were engaged in filing cards, shelv- 
ing and finding books for borrowers, 
mending volumes and preparing dis- 
plays. In addition there was an essay and 
letter contest on the subject “What I 
Think of my Library.” Over 40 contri- 
butions were presented, “all of them com- 
plimentary to the surprise of the judges.” 
Two letters are copied below: 

“T think I should be at the library all 
the time because it helps me no matter 
what books I take out. 

“T like my library because it gives me 
more drill in reading. I like my library 
because I can get all kinds of books I 
want. In ‘Tanglewood Tales’ I got great 
joy from all the stories. In ‘No School 
Tomorrow’ I learned what a girl did all 
through the summer. I learned many 
things from all the History Books. I 
think I should defend my library from 
all harm, for all it’s done for me.” 
Signed: Marcella Martz, Washington 
School. 

“T like the library for many reasons. 
For instance in our school work we can 
get excellent books to help us in our 
study. There are fairy tale books, ad- 
venture books, true stories, and ever so 
many others. The librarians are nice too. 
They fix up the library very attractive- 
ly. When children cannot find the book 
they want, the librarians are always will- 
ing to help. On Saturdays the librarians 
go to all the trouble of getting nice stories 
for the children who like to listen. Some 
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stories appeal to young children and oth- 
ers to older children. 

“I wonder what the children of Keno- 
sha’s first log schoolhouse would say if 
they could see our fine libraries today?” 
Signed: Donald Slater, Lincoln Elemen- 
tary School. 

Miss Frantz writes that plans for a 
Book Fair are being made for Book Week, 
November 13-19. 


La Crosse. Anna E. Nordlie, of Cot- 
tage Grove, and a graduate of the Libra- 
ry School Class of 1938, has become 
cataloger, the position formerly held by 
Bertha Buelow. Miss Buelow has charge 
of the WPA project of making a union 
catalog of all state departmental libraries 
in Madison. 


Ladysmith. Helen Benkert of Janes- 
ville has accepted the position of assist- 
ant librarian. She will have complete 
charge of the children’s work. Miss Ben- 
kert was graduated from the Wisconsin 
Library School with the Class of 1938. 


Loyal. Report comes that the new lo- 
cation of the library in the municipal 
building and the added hours of opening 
have resulted in a great increase in cir- 
culation. The library has received a 
great deal of cooperation, in gifts as well 
as' assistance in moving. Members of the 
Hi-Y Club of the high school and others 
gave their services at this time. 

The township of Loyal gave to the Li- 
brary Board $50 for the purchase of new 
books; Sherman gave $100. 


Neillsville. Elizabeth Bovee, who has 
been librarian for nearly 3 years, has ac- 
cepted a position as librarian at Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. Miss Jean E. Spray of 
the Library School Class of 1938, has 
been appointed librarian in her place. 


Oshkosh. Special souvenir edition of 
the Oshkosh Free Press contains an arti- 
cle by Natalie T. Huhn, “Whatever the 
Subject, Library Can Help You.” 


Park Falls. Ruba Ashmore is substi- 
tuting as librarian for Edna C. Smith, 
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who is obliged to be away from the li- 
brary on account of the serious illness of 
her mother. 


Racine. Washington Park High 
School. Two all-school exhibits were 
sponsored by the library during the 
spring under the guidance of Miss Lillian 
J. Jones, librarian, and Miss Viola Niel- 
sen, assistant. The first of these exhibits 
commemorated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of John Muir. Na- 
ture study was emphasized in books, pam- 
phlets, and pictures. The biology depart- 
ment cooperated with the library by dis- 
playing mounted butterflies, insects and 
birds native to Wisconsin; and the house- 
hold arts department contributed artistic 
floral arrangements. The exhibit proved 
to be a success by the fact that the stu- 
dents showed a new interest in nature 
books. 

The second exhibit, which was on the 
subject of travel, was preceded by a book- 
list of vacation books and pamphlets sent 
to each home room. Brightly colored 
travel posters surrounding the library 
gave the room an appearance of exciting 
adventure. Various corners were set 
aside for individual displays of books 
and pamphlets on Florida, Mexico, the 
British Isles, the National Parks, Wis- 
consin, Europe, and the United States in 
general. An electrical display of “The 
Progress of Express” and an exhibit of 
foreign dolls attracted wide attention 
among the students and faculty. The re- 
sults of the travel display were two-fold: 
a profound interest in travel reading was 
stimulated among the students, and the 
library benefited by a new supply of pic- 
tures and pamphlet material. 


Stevens Point. From the librarian’s 
June report the following account of the 
children’s department is quoted: 

“The work in the children’s department 
has gone forward this year in an un- 
usually good way. The total circulation 
in the children’s department for the first 
six months of 1938 is 15,968, while the 
circulation for the first six months of 
1937 was 13,598, which is a gain of 2,370. 
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This speaks well for the work of the chil- 
dren’s department. 

“The children’s department is busy 
with vacation reading club this summer. 
This is the Book line club and each child 
who belongs has his name on a car of the 
train on the bulletin board. So far it is 
going splendidly. There are 96 children 
as members and they have read approxi- 
mately 400 books. Twenty-four children 
have earned pins for reading the required 
number of books for the grade. Five chil- 
dren have read double the number of 
books required. 

“The plan of allowing children to work 
off their fines seems to be fairly success- 
ful. A number of children have taken 
advantage of the opportunity and have 
worked off small fines. Several are stead- 
ily decreasing large fines. The latter are 
children who have not been able to take 
books because their parents could not or 
would not give them money for their 
fines. The children seem very eager to 
work off their fines and are very careful 
to get the books back on time so that two 
cents will be subtracted from their fines.” 

Miss MacGeorge has been accepted for 
second year library school course at Co- 
lumbia, and has been granted a leave of 
absence. Miss Ruth Gregory, W.L.S. ’38, 
has taken the position as acting librarian. 


Stevens Point. State Teachers College. 
John Herling, of Madison, who gradu- 
ated from the Library School in the Class 
of 1938, has received the appointment of 
assistant on the library staff of the col- 
lege library. 


Stoughton. Mrs. Maltpress tells of the 
gift made to the library by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Mennes. It is a bust of Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson which was carved for 
them on their recent visit to Norway. It 
was carved with a few simple tools from 
a rough block of birch by Yngvor K. 
Aasen of Eidevaage. Except for the 
painted coat and shirt collar, the bust is 
of the natural color of the wood. 


Superior. The library was the center 
of a variety of exhibits during a part cf 
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the spring. A tuberculosis truck was on 
display by the Wisconsin Anti-tubercu- 
losis Association, with a number of ap- 
propriate books and pamphlets. A table 
model of a Swedish steel plant built by 
Per Erickson which was later exhibited 
at the Swedish museum in Minneapolis, 
attracted much attention. The model, 
built to an exact scale entirely from mem- 
ory, was over three years in construction 
and is a model of a steel plant of which 
his father was chief inspector. 

Forty volumes consisting of diaries 
and letters of early settlers, reminiscent 
of early days in Superior and nearby re- 
gions have been prepared by WPA proj- 
ect employes and were on display at the 
public library. 

The records also include copies of pa- 
pers prepared for college theses or other 
special occasions, and several of the books 
have been especially bound by the Mil- 
waukee Handicraft project. The bind- 
ings attracting the most interest are 
block prints in suitable designs. 


Two Rivers. In response to the re- 
quest as to what librarians have discov- 
ered in change in taste of reading during 
the past ten years, Mrs. Knight writes: 

“We have noticed here more tolerance 
for and more interest in other countries 
and their people because of the radio and 
the movies. The news reels of happenings 
in all parts of the world have directly re- 
sulted in an interest in such books as 
Inside Europe, We cover the world, Per- 
sonal history, and I write as I please, to 
say nothing of an interest in the broad- 
casters themselves, as Boake Carter and 
his Black shirt, black skin and I talk as 
I like; Floyd Gibbons’ talks from various 
countries have brought requests for books 
on Spain, Abyssinia, etc. We find it quite 
necessary to have a large globe on one of 
our tables and the newest map handy 
to prove how far Germany has spread! 
Which means books on Germany, Aus- 
tria, China, and Japan. 400 million 
customers, Japanese lady in Europe 
have been read because of radio and 
news reels, I’m sure. Then, too, there 
has been more interest in translated 
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books the last few years — our pa- 
trons like to know how the Italians, 
Hungarians, French, and Norwegians 
write; as in the interest shown in The 
street of the fishing cat (International 
Prize novel, from the Hungarian); Ka- 
trina, a story of Iceland; Hi Indio from 
the Spanish, and about our southern 
neighbors, the Mexican peons, Larsson’s 
Fatherland, farewell ... and many oth- 
ers. Of course the automobile has had 
something to do with an interest in 
Mexico, for instance. Many of our pec- 
ple drive down now that the highway is 
complete. And the automobile is re- 
sponsible for the new interest in Canada 
and the Gaspé, which has called out 
Away to the Gaspé and Cape Breton. Al- 
so directly traceable to the automobile is 
the interest in such books as Sweet land, 
The family flivvers to Frisco, Idaho—a 
guide in word and pictures, New Mexi- 
co’s own chronicle, Trailer ahoy!, and 
Folding bedouins, besides technical books 
on how to make trailers. And directly in- 
fluenced by the movies is the following 
list: (new copies of many have been pur- 
chased) Captains courageous; Tale of 
two cities; David Copperfield; Heidi; 
Tom Sawyer (though he is always popu- 
lar); Girl of the golden west; The three 
musketeers; Dodsworth. Then the stage 
has had an influence; Victoria Regina 
and Mary of Scotland, Ethan Frome, and 
the Shakespeare plays bringing in re- 
quests. And even the children are right 
up to the minute in their requests for 
books on and stories about Airplanes, 
Cars, Trailers, and the two little English 
Princesses, if you please. One child too 
young to talk plainly asked for, “A hydo- 
plane book, please” . . . Also heard one 
day in the children’s room was, “This is 
a funny library—doesn’t have Snow 
White!” ... needless to say, we now have 
six copies, besides the old Grimm’s which 
our young reader didn’t recognize.” 


Watertown. For six story hour mov- 
ing picture programs, 1569 children were 
present. 

“What is the Question? Library can 
Answer It” held a conspicuous place on 
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the page of a local newspaper. Some of 
the types of questions received by the li- 
brary were listed: Indian method of com- 
munication; U. S. patent procedure; Val- 
ue of a German mark in 1934; Dimen- 
sions of Soldier’s Field, Chicago, Sundial 
construction; How to grow corn. 


Wausau. At one of the staff meetings 
the code book of the library was presented 
and discussed, and has been put into ef- 
fect. It is kept on file in the cataloging 
room for constant reference, and is to be 
read by any newcomer to the staff. 

In the efforts to build up the reference 
department of the library the following 
figures are reported: “From January of 
this year to date (May 15) we have com- 
piled thirty bibliographies, and have 
made programs and supplied all material 
for several clubs. Within five hours one 
day there were forty questions answered 
at the reference desk.” 

The story hour has become so success- 
ful that it is divided into groups. One 
feature is the dramatizing of stories by 
older boys and girls. 

For the first four months of the year 
there was an average increase in the cir- 
culation each month of five thousand per 
month. 


Weyauwega. On June 15 the library 
celebrated its 25th anniversary. The his- 
tory of the library, and the details of the 
beginnings were interestingly presented 
by Miss Euna Fenelon. 

The idea of a library organization was 
first presented to the Shakespeare Club, 
which called together interested citizens 
for the purpose of meeting Miss Lutie 
Stearns who gave suggestions and advice 
for the new venture. 

The library trustees first appointed by 
the Village Board were: Dr. Wolfrum 
representing the Village Board; W. I. 
White, principal of the High school; Mr. 
Johnson, cashier of the First National 
Bank, and Miss Euna Fenelon. 

The earliest funds were donations. 
These were extended by the chain of li- 
brary teas which became the “social 
thing in Weyauwega. Each member of 
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the board gave a tea to which ten people 
were invited. Each of those ten was to 
bring ten cents and to promise to enter- 
tain ten more people with a tea. Thus 
the chain grew and almost miraculously 
forty-seven dollars came into the posses- 
sion of the Weyauwega library.” 

Enthusiasm grew, and the Kensington 
Club agreed to give fifty dollars for ad- 
ditional books and equipment, and from 
this time to the present has continued to 
be the “fairy godmother of the institu- 
tion, supplying a need here and a need 
there whenever called upon. Their never 
failing sponsorship has made possible the 
success of the library through the years. 

“Commending Weyauwega for its 
splendid success in this venture, the Mil- 
waukee Kiwanis Club sent the library a 
financial gift, and this it continued to 
send yearly until the library appeared 
self-sustaining. 

“Mrs. Ella Kirkwood, a former Weyau- 
wegian, gave to the library its first me- 
morial gift in a yearly five dollars, speci- 
fied for magazine subscriptions. This gift 
was later increased to ten dollars each 
year. 

“Because it so soon proved its useful- 
ness in the community, the library was 
presented with a wonderful Christmas 
present the first December of its actual 
existence. The Village Board made this 
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present of $150. You may be sure it was 
appreciated and promptly spent for 
books, books and more books. Our library 
had become established.” Taken from the 
Weyauwega Chronicle. 

The program continued with a Book 
Play presented by children, a clarinet 
quartet, a ladies’, and a solo dance by one 
of the younger children. Mrs. Winifred 
L. Davis, guest speaker, talked on the li- 
brary in the community. Several libra- 
rians and trustees from neighboring li- 
braries were present. Voluntary contri- 
butions to the amount of $35 were re- 
ceived in memory of the occasion. 

The program was followed by a social 
hour when a fruit punch and cakes were 
served. 


Wonewoc. ‘A Los Angeles visitor at 
the library commented on the fine selec- 
tion of books and expressed surprise at 
finding, in a town the size of Wonewoc, 
a library of this type. After having vis- 
ited a number of small libraries in Cali- 
fornia, his comparison was in favor of 
Wonewoc, Wis.—which is surprising to 
us.” 

Note: This seems to us, however, what 
the so-called small library in Wisconsin 
is—a place where selection of books is the 
real purpose, irrespective of size. We do 
congratulate Wonewoc. Ed. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bender, Eric. Tickets to fortune; the 
story of sweepstakes, lotteries, and 
contests. 1938. 174p. illus. Modern 
Age, pa. 35c. 174 


“One American in five tries at least two con- 
tests every year.” Librarians will readily believe 
this statement and will welcome a book which ex- 
poses the futility of getting rich quick by the lot- 
tery method. 


Dixon, C. Madeleine. High, wide and 
deep. 1938. 300p. illus. Reynal, $3. 
136.7 


A book of interest to intelligent mothers of 


young children and to teachers in nursery schools. 
Describes one summer’s experience with a pre- 
school group, with many concrete examples of 
children’s activities. Unusual illustrations give the 
book an immediate appeal. For libraries where 
there is a special interest in the subject. 


Maus, Cynthia Pearl, comp. Christ and 
the fine arts. 1938. 764p. illus. Har- 
per, $3.95. 232 
“An anthology of pictures, poetry, music, and 

stories centering in the life of Christ.” (Subtitle) 

Will be most useful in a library as a collection of 

poetry and stories which will help meet the need, 

in some cases, for Christmas material. The music 
consists only of the words of hymns. The pictures, 
indifferently reproduced, serve only as illustrations. 











Social Problems 


Babson, Roger W. and Stone, C. N. Con- 
sumer protection. 1938. 207p. Har- 
per, $2.50. 339.4 


The various ways in which consumers may act to 
protect themselves from exploitation are covered 
in a somewhat sketchy way. 

See Booklist 85: 2 Sept. 1 38. 


Baldwin, Roger N. and Randall, C. B. 
Civil liberties and industrial conflict. 
1938. 137p. Harvard, $1.50. 323.4 


Four lectures delivered at Harvard university in 
the spring of 19388 by Roger Baldwin, of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, and Clarence B. Ran- 
dall, vice president of the Inland Steel Co. Mr. 
Baldwin discussed Organized labor and political 
democracy, and Pubic opinion and _ industrial 
strife; Mr. Randall: Management and mass activi- 
ties, and The plight of the industrial worker. 

See Booklist 34: 345 June 1 ’38. 


Daniels, Jonathan. A southerner discov- 
ers the south. 1938. Macmillan, $3. 
330.975 


A native and resident of North Carolina, Mr. 
Daniels knew as little about some parts of the 
South as any northerner or European might have 
known. Nevertheless, he traveled and wrote with 
a sense of kinship which no outsider could attain. 
It is this quality which makes his observations on 
textile workers, cotton farmers, share croppers, 
and T. V. A. of unique interest. 

See Booklist 34: 894 Jul. 15 ’88. 


Hungerford, Edward. Men and iron. 
1938. 424p. illus. Crowell, $3.75. 385 
A history of the New York Central written by 
an official of the road. Reproduces many rare old 
prints and contributes to the history of travel in 
this country. 
See Booklist 34: 359 June 15 ’38. 


MacDonald, Lois. Labor problems and 
the American scene. 1938. 878p. Har- 
per, $3.50. 331.8 
A new presentation of the labor problem in 

relation to the national life as a whole. Covers 

such phases of the subjects as Workers and their 
communities, Workers on jobs, Cheap labor groups, 

Workers in machine industry; The labor move- 

ment; Labor and the state. 

See Booklist 84: 383 Jul. 1 ’88. 


Odum, Howard W. and Moore, H. E. 
American regionalism. 1938. 693p. 
Holt, $5. 323.35 


A compendium of-information and opinion which 
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will prove of greatest usefulness to those working 
or thinking along lines of regional planning. Rec- 
ognizes three types of regions: Natural, Cultural, 
and Service areas; and in part three describes the 
characteristics of the great geographic regions of 
the country. Bibliography 33p., and adequate index. 


Seldes, George. You can’t do that. 1938. 
307p. Modern Age, 50c. 323.4 


An account of recent violations of civil liberty 
in the United States, with extensive bibliography. 


Thompson, Dorothy. Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s political guide. 1938. 120p. 
Stackpole, $1.25. 320 

A first chapter giving the author’s definitions of 
such terms as totalitarianism, communism, fas- 
cism, naziism, socialism, and democracy, is fol- 
lowed by brief discussions of the plight of liber- 
alism in the modern world. In part reprinted from 

Good Housekeeping and Ladies’ Home Journal. Brief 

and incisive, it should have good circulation. 


United States in world affairs; an ac- 
count of American foreign relations, 
1937, by W. H. Shepardson in col- 
laboration with W. O. Scroggs. 1938. 
338p. Harper, $3. $27.73 
Neutrality occupies the place of first importance 


in this review of foreign affairs in 1937. 
See Booklist 84: 385 Jul. 1 ’88. 


Vorse, Mary Heaton. Labor’s new mil- 
lions. 1938. 312p. Modern Age, 50c. 
331.88 

Story of the rapid growth of the American 


labor movement in the past few years. Bibliogra- 
phy, 8p., and index. 


Philology 


Allen, F. Sturgis. Allen’s synonyms and 
antonyms. new ed. 1938. 425p. Har- 
per, $3. 424 
This valuable reference book here appears in a 

new and enlarged edition, edited by T. H. Vail 

Motter who has used new material prepared by 

Mr. Allen. The general plan of the early edition 

is followed, with slight effort to discriminate be- 

tween meanings of synonyms. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Bossard, Jay C. Your home and you. 
1938. 127p. illus. Macrae, $1.50. 643 


Small libraries having little material on the sub- 
ject will find this inexpensive small volume, which 
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touches on many phases of the home and its care, 
handy and useful. Each chapter is followed by a 
brief and well selected list of references. 


Collingwood, G. H. Knowing your trees. 
1937. 109p. illus. Am. Forestry 
Assn., $1. 582 

Photographs of each tree, summer and winter, 
with close-ups of leaf, flower, fruit and bark, a map 
showing distribution, and adequate text, make this 

a distinctive and helpful guide. 

See Booklist 34: 393 Jul. 15 ’38. 

thes He ccaed 0A nee . 

Ditmars, Raymond L. The fight to live. 
1938. 2382p. illus. Stokes, $2.50. 

591.5 


In an interesting and popular way the author 
describes some of the defense mechanisms by means 
of which animals protect themselves, obtain their 
food, and rear their young. 

See Booklist 84: 328 May 15 ’38. 


Johnson, Gaylord. The story of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes. 1938. 144p. 
illus. Messner, $2. 551.2 
A simple and readily understandable account of 

earthquakes and volcanoes put out in attractive 

form, with illustrations that are both decorative 
and enlightening. Good material for either small 
public or high school libraries. 


Perry, Glen. Watchmen of the sea. 1938. 
229p. illus. Scribner, $2. 614.8 
Another book of coast guard adventures similar 
to Baarslag, Coast guard to the rescue (BULLETIN 
Apr. °37). 
See Booklist 84: 360 June 15 ’38. 


Stevenson, Margaretta, ed. How the 
fashion world works. 1938. 207p. 
Harper, $2.50. 646 


Vocational material for young women interested 
in finding careers in fashion work. Consists of 
addresses given in the training courses conducted 
by the Fashion Group, an association of women en- 
gaged in the fashion business. 

See Booklist 34: 396 Jul. 15 ’38. 


Fine Arts 


Making marionettes. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 
791.5 

Three plays for marionettes follow the simple 
and explicit directions for the construction of both 


figures and stage. 
See Booklist 84: 351 June 1 ’38. 


Rossbach, C. E. 
1938. 196p. illus. 
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Scacheri, Mario and Mabel. The fun of 
photography. 1938. 374p. illus. Har- 
court, $3.50. 770 


Advice to amateurs by two authors who have 
proved their skill as photographers in their books 
about Indians for children. Plentifully illustrated, 
each picture analyzed for merits and defects. 

See Booklist 34: 896 Jul. 15 ’38. 


Literature 


Barrie, J. M. The boy David. 1938. 159p. 
Scribner, $2. 822 
Barrie’s last play is based on the story of Saul 
and the shepherd boy, David. It is published with 
an introduction by Granville Barker which is a 
critique and appreciation of all Barrie’s work as a 
dramatist. 
See Booklist 34: 327 May 15 ’38. 


Howard, Sidney. The ghost of Yankee 
Doodle. 1938. 156p. Scribner, $2. 
812 or 822 


A play in seven scenes taking place eighteen 
months after the commencement of the next world 
war. 

See Booklist 34: 311 May 1 ’38. 


Kozlenko, William, ed. Contemporary 
one-act plays. 1938. 268p. Scribner, 
$2. 812.08 or 822.08 


Ten plays classified as Radio plays, Comedy 
plays, Folk plays, Social dramas, some but not all 
suitable for amateur use. 

See Booklist 34: 329 May 15 ’38. 


Woolf, Virginia. Three guineas. 1938. 
285p. Harcourt, $2.50. 824 


Asked to contribute a guinea to each of three 
causes—the ending of war, the rebuilding of a 
woman’s college, and the extension of professional 
opportunities for women—Mrs. Woolf considers 
the three ideas, showing how they are interrelated, 
and withholds her guineas until she has made cer- 
tain stipulations and demands. Somewhat in the 
nature of A room of her own, but less playful and 
more British in its application. 


History and Travel 


Henry, Robert S. The story of recon- 
struction. 1938. 633p. Bobbs, $5. 
973.8 


Careful and authoritative account of reconstruc- 
tion in the southern states following the civil war. 
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Key, Charles E. The story of twentieth 
century exploration. 1938. 310p. il- 
lus. Knopf, $3. 910 

A book which should go far to dispel any notion 
that the modern world is devoid of adventure. The 
exploits of Sven Hedin, Peary, Byrd, Scott, Amund- 
sen, Watkins, Lincoln Ellsworth, Rosita Forbes, 
and the others, have been told elsewhere, but 

braught together in one volume they make an im- 

pressive showing. 

See Booklist 84: 223 Feb. 15 ’38. 


Rak, Mary Kidder. Border patrol. 1938. 

243p. Houghton, $2.75. 917.89 

An account of the work of the U. S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service along the border be- 
tween Mexico and Arizona, New Mexico and west- 
ern Texas. Describes the work and training of 
this government service and tells many interesting 
stories based on personal interviews. 


Sperry, Albert L. Avalanche. 1938. 166p. 
illus. Christopher pub. house, $2.50. 
917.8 


Interesting reminiscences of early trips (1894- 
1897) into McDonald valley on the west side of 
Glacier Park and the discovery of Sperry glacier, 
with all sorts of side-lights on places and people. 
Author is a nephew of the explorer for whom the 
glacier was named. 


Wertenbaker, T. J. The founding of 
American civilization: the middle col- 
onies. 1938. 367p. illus. Scribner, 
$3. 973.2 
The mixture of races that went to the making of 

America from the beginning is one fact that 

emerges from this history of colonial New York, 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Of especial interest 

to the general reader, since it deals with cultural 

rather than political factors. 
See Booklist 34: 882 May 15 ’38. 


Young, Eugene J. Looking behind the 
censorships. 1938. 368p. Lippincott, 
$3. 909 
Inside views of the state of affairs in Europe, 

making clear the extent to which newspaper men 

are hampered in getting the real facts to their 


readers. 
See Booklist 84: 816 May 1 ’38. 


Biography 


Balabanoff, Angelica. My life as a rebel. 
1938. 324p. Harper, $3.75. 921 


As the woman who befriended Benito Mussolini, 
rescued him from starvation, taught him, and 
started him on thé road which ended so disastrous- 
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ly for her ideals, Angelica Balabanoff has been 
referred to briefly in other books. Here we have 
her complete story, told in a somewhat matter of 
fact way and of chief interest to those who already 
know something of the international labor and so- 
cialist movements. 

See Booklist 85: 7 Sept. 1 88. 


Brittain, Vera. Thrice a stranger. 1938. 
435p. Macmillan, $2.50. 921 


Vera Brittain has paid three visits to the United 
States. She came first in 1927, to live for two years 
in a four-room apartment in an American college 
town (Ithaca?) ; second in 1934, to lecture to large 
audi as the laimed author of Testament of 
youth; and in 1987, again to lecture, but this time 
to an America which she had begun to love and 
somewhat to understand. Since she is so widely 
known the book will be popular. 





Gale, Zona. Frank Miller of Mission Inn. 
1938. 188p. illus. Appleton, $2. 921 


Miss Gale here draws a portrait of a rare per- 
sonality and of a unique institution. Frank Miller, 
born in Tomah, Wisconsin, in 1853, went to Cali- 
fornia as a youth, identified himself with the 
growth of Riverside, and established there the Inn 
which expresses the ideals of hospitality, humanity, 
and internationalism which were his outstanding 
characteristics. 

See Booklist 35: 8 Sept. 1 ’38. 


Guinagh, Kevin. Inspired amateurs. 
1937. 171p. Longmans, $2. 920 


A book that brings out contributions made to 
science and human welfare by men who would 
have ranked as amateeurs, among them William 
Herschel, Gregor Mendel, Anton Leeuwenhoek, and 
Jean Henri Fabre. 


Hertzler, Arthur E. The horse and bug- 
gy doctor. 1938. 322p. illus. Har- 
per, $2.75. 921 


One of the illustrations of the book, showing the 
equipment of a country doctor, tells much of the 
story, including as it does, colt revolver, scoop 
shovel and wire cutters, along with medical kit. 
If the demand for medical biography continues, 
this one, describing practice in pioneer Kansas, 
will be a welcome addition. Dr. Hertzler is author 
of a number of books on medical science. 

See Booklist 85: 8 Sept. 1 ’38. 


Hewlett, Dorothy. Adonais; a life of 
John Keats. 1938. 415p. illus. Bobbs, 
$3.50. 921 
An English work that should take its place in 

our larger libraries for its new evaluations of 

some phases of Keats’ life, particularly in relation 


to Fanny Brawne. 
See Booklist 834: 811 May 1 ’88. 
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Jones, Chester, Lloyd. Youngest son. 
1938. 111p. The author, Madison, $1. 
921 
Chester Lloyd Jones of the University faculty 
has written the life of his father, Enos Lloyd 
Jones, one of that family of sturdy Welsh pioneers 
who settled in southwestern Wisconsin and gave a 
number of distinguished citizens to the state. 
Written as a family memoir for his children, it 
has a wider interest as a contribution to pioneer 
biography. The scene is the same as that of F. L. 
Wright’s Autobiography. Is privately printed and 
not intended for general distribution, but the 
author has copies which will be available to libra- 
ries interested. 


Lake, Simon. Submarine; the autobiog- 
raphy of Simon Lake as told to Her- 
bert Corey. 1938. 303p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $3. 921 


Autobiography of the inventor of the submarine. 


Simonds, William A. Henry Ford and 
Greenfield village. 1938. 268p. illus. 
Stokes, $2. 917.74 
An exposition of Henry Ford’s educational ideas 

as exemplified in the building up of Greenfield 


village. 
See Booklist 34: 351 June 1 ’38. 


Starrett, Paul. Changing the skyline. 
1938. 319p. illus. Whittlesey House, 
$3. 921 


Mr. Starrett began his career as a builder as 
draftsman in the office of Burnham and Root, 
Chicago. He turned naturally to the engineering 
side of architecture and when the World’s Fair 
came along was put in charge of the construction 
of one of the buildings. Later came the skyscraper, 
with which he has been most closely associated. 
His autobiography has been written in collabora- 
tion with Webb Waldron. Text and illustrations 
printed by offset. 


Tietjens, Eunice. The world at my shoul- 
der. 1938. 341p. illus. Macmillan, 
$3. 921 

The author’s close associations with Harriet 

Monroe and the magazine Poetry, and her part in 

the whole poetry revival of the 1920’s, give this 

autobiography its special interest. 
See Booklist 34: 851 June 1 ’88. 


Fiction 


Beeding, Francis. The black 
1938. 281p. Harper, $2. 


Story of foreign intrigue, with Venice as the 
background. 


arrows. 
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Challis, George. The naked blade. 1938. 
286p. Greystone, $2. 


Romantic adventure of a good old-fashioned sort 
is to be found in this swashbuckling novel of piracy 
along the Spanish Main. 


Davis, Clyde Brion. ‘‘The great Ameri- 
can novel.’’ 1938. 309p. Farrar, $2.50. 


Cherishing a life-long dream to write the great 
American novel, Homer Zigler jots down in a 
diary the everyday happenings in his life as a 
newspaper reporter in various cities. Set against 
the simple realism of this account, is the grandilo- 
quent outline of the novel Homer means to write. 
A book that is commonplace or moving, as the 
reader sees it. 

See Booklist 34: 362 June 15 ’38. 


Katon, Evelyn. Pray to the earth. 1938. 
237p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Appealing story of a French peasant boy, driven 
from home by parental brutality, who, after many 
wanderings and strange adventures, finds peace 
and satisfaction in a return to his native soil. 


Grant, Joan. Winged pharaoh. 1938 


3882p. Harper, $2.50. 


The charm of the writing and the background of 
customs and ethical beliefs of the Egypt of 4000 
B. C. make this life story of a daughter of the 
Pharoahs an interesting and worth-while novel. 


Harris, Cyril. Trumpets at dawn. 1938. 
429p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Many familiar events from American history 
are given new life in this novel of the American 
revolution—burning of New York, the rout of the 
Hessians on Christmas eve, the taking of Stony 
Point, Arnold’s treason. The central characters are 
members of two New York families, torn apart by 
conflict of loyalties. A good addition to historical 
novels, 


Huxley, Elspeth. Murder on _ safari. 


1938. 289p. Harper, $2. 


The unusual setting adds to the interest in this 
better-than-average mystery. 


King, Louis Magrath. Warden of the 
marches. 1938. 284p. Houghton, $2. 


Story of adventure on the Chino-Tibetan border, 
in which a young English consul finds himself in 
the delicate and critical position of arbiter between 
opposing and ruthless war lords. A story in which 
there is “no love interest to impede the swift 
march of the narrative,” as the book jacket puts it. 
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Lincoln, Joseph C. A. Hall & Co. 1938. 
336p. Appleton, $2.50. 

Years ago Abner Hall had quarreled with his 
partner, Bartlett Deane. Now Deane, grown rich 
in the outside world, is bent on obtaining Andrew’s 
property, which he intends to develop as a summer 
resort. To complete the complications Andrew’s 
daughter, Stella, has fallen in love with Deane’s 
step-son. The opportune return of Carver Hall, 
who forty years before had shaken the sand of 
the Cape from his feet, straightens out the tangle. 


Marsh, George. White silence. 1938. 
292p. Penn, $2. 


A good story of the far north and of what hap- 
pens when a sophisticated party, including two 
women, whose yacht has gone to pieces on the 
rocks, are forced to spend the winter in a Hudson’s 
Bay trading post. 


Millard, Ruth Tracy. Candleflame. 1938. 
312p. Penn, $2. 


This story of the friendship between two women, 
dating back to childhood, when one of them lived 
down by the sawmill and was looked at askance by 
other girls’ mothers, will be liked by women read- 
ers. Rather slow moving but told with appealing 
sincerity. 


Miller, Helen Topping. Never another 
moon. 1938. 269p. Appleton, $2. 


This new romance by an author of growing pop- 
ularity has a Texas setting. It is against a back- 
ground of oil derricks that Harriet Hale, who had 
sworn after her broken engagement that there 
would be no more moons in her life, discovers that 
love may blossom in broad daylight. 


Nordhoff, Charles and Hall, James Nor- 
man. Dark river. 1938. 336p. Little, 
$2.50. 


Romantic tragedy of the South Seas. Allan 
Hardie, a young Englishman, marries Naia, be- 
lieving as she does that she is half caste. Their 
happiness together is wrecked by the prejudice of 
Allan’s father, who learns too late of the deception 
practiced by the girl’s foster mother. 

See Booklist 34: 387 Jul. 1 ’38. 


Parrish, Anne. Mr. Despondency’s 
daughter. 1938. 291p. Harper, $2.50. 


The title of Miss Parrish’s new novel is taken 
from Pilgrim’s Progress and the theme is the devas- 
tating nature of possessive mother love. In the 
intimate pages of her journal, Lisa North reveals 
her true character, coming in the end to an under- 
standing of the selfishness that underlies her devo- 
tion. . 








Priestley, J. B. The doomsday men. 
1938. 287p. Harper, $2.50. 


A fantasia of adventure in the American south- 
west, bringing together a handsome Englishman 
who had fallen in love with an American girl on 
the French Riviera, a young scientist who is in- 
vestigating the strange disappearance of a col- 
league, and another American, trying to solve the 
secret of his brother’s murder. Suggested for the 
rent collection. 


Raine, William MacLeod. Sons of the 
saddle. 1938. 276p. Houghton, $2. 


This new western by one of the standard writers 
opens with a girl, a flat tire, and a hitchhiker. 
The hitchhiker is Gordon Stone, just released after 
eight years in the pen; the girl is the niece of Lyn 
Gilbert, the man who put him there. Western read- 
ers will find the going perilous and exciting from 
this point on. Good of its kind. 


Rice, Jennings. The man who insulted 
Somersville. 1938. 3857p. Harper, 
$2.50. 


Altho it begins with a corpse, this is not a mys- 
tery story. It tells of what happened in the village 
of Somersville after Leonard Somers’ body, in ac- 
cord with his final request, is brought back to be 
buried. For Leonard Somers’ reputation is not 
savory and dying without will, he leaves his big 
fortune to be divided among his living relatives. 
Half the town of Somersville can claim relation- 
ship. Shall they come out into the open and claim 
it? That’s the story. 

See Booklist 34: 317 May 1 ’38. 


Sabatini, Rafael. Historical nights en- 
tertainment. 3d series. 1938. 296p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


True events from history presented in fiction 
form. 


Shuster, George N. Brother Flo. 1938. 
120p. Macmillan, $1.50. 


Called “an imaginative biography’’ this is the 
story of a lovable and human Catholic priest, porter 
at a men’s college, and of his relations with the 
students and conflicts with the head over matters 
of policy. A good book to add to the other recent 
books for Catholic readers. 


Swanson, Neil H. Forbidden ground. 
1938. 445p. Farrar, $2.50. 


Romance and realism combine in this exciting 
story of the days when Grand Portage, on the 
Pigeon River, now the boundary line between Min- 
nesota and Canada, was a fur trading capital. Good 
regional novel. 

See Booklist 34: 887 Jul. 1 88. 
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Train, Arthur. Old man Tutt. 1938. 


3836p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Twelve new stories featuring the legal acumen 
of the popular Mr. Tutt. 


Vestal, Stanley, pseud. Revolt on the 
border. 1938. 246p. Houghton, $2. 


Adventure-romance of the Santa Fe trail in 1846. 


Wharton, Edith. Ethan Frome; with an 
introduction by Bernard De Voto. new 
ed. 1938. 181p. Scribner, $1.75. 


A new edition of this American classic, attrac- 
tively printed from new plates. 


Yenni, Julia Truitt. This is me, Kathie. 
1938. 270p. Reynal, $2. 


Charming and delightful are overworked words 
but they apply here. Kathie, the younger and 
plainer of the two Beecham sisters, is married at 
seventeen, before she is old enough to know what 
it is about. Daniel knew she was too young to 
marry, but it is this quality of youngness, which 
will stay with her always, that makes Kathie a joy. 
In addition there are other good characters, Pops, 
and Peter, and Shelley, the lovely sister who turns 
out other than you would expect. A book for any 
library. 

See Booklist 35: 10 Sept. 1 ’38. 


For Children and Young People 


Allen, Merritt P. Out of a clear sky. 
1938. 225p. Longmans, $1.50. 


A story of the California trail at the time of the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre of 1857. Two boys 
are the chief characters, and in a swiftly moving 
and colorful account the experiences of the early 
days of Western emigration—Indian fighting, a 
desert sandstorm, a buffalo stampede, and all the 
tragic as well as happy events of those times—are 
related. 


Armer, Laura A. The forest pool. 1938. 
40p. illus. Longmans, $2. 

Story of two little Mexican boys, Diego and 
Popo, their pet parrot and the ancient tree lizard 
they want to get for their zoo. The story is pleas- 
ing but it is the illustrations which give the book 
its real distinction, suggesting the primitive quality 
of Mexican art without grotesqueness. 


Beaty, John Y. Story pictures of our 
neighbors. 1938. 191p. illus. Beck- 
ley-Cardy, 80c. 


Lloyd and Jean Baldwin learn how many good 
neighbors there are in the world as well as in their 
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own town, who help keep people supplied with food, 
with homes, and who provide means of traveling, 
sending messages, and ways of keeping boys and 
girls safe and well. It is an informational book 
which ranks with the author’s other books, Story 
pictures of farm animals; Story pictures of farm 
foods; Story pictures of farm work, all of which are 
indexed for their informational value in Rue, 
Subject index to readers, A.L.A. 1938. For second 
and third grade, and for slow readers in 4th. 


Chandler, A. C. Famous mothers and 
their children. 1938. 329p._ illus. 
Stokes, $2. 920 


From various countries and conditions of life, 
the author has selected 16 mothers who share the 
common characteristics of courage, self sacrifice 
and devotion to their families. Among those in- 
cluded are the mothers of St. Francis of Assisi, 
Shakespeare, George Washington, Goethe, Napo- 
leon, Lincoln, Louisa May Alcott, Thomas Edison, 
Andrew Carnegie, James Barrie, Robert E, Peary, 
and Eve Curie. Brief bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter. 

See Booklist 84: 355 Jun. 1 ’38. 


Darby, Ada Claire. Peace pipes at Port- 
age. 1938. 263p. Stokes, $1.75. 


The title might suggest a Wisconsin story, but 
the setting is old St. Louis and the Illinois country 
at the time when William Clark was concluding his 
peace treaties with the Rock River Indians. 

See Booklist 34: 355 June 1 ’38, 


Dawson, Grace S. The nuggets of Sing- 
ing Creek. 1938. 304p. illus. Dou- 
bleday, $2. 


The year when he went from New England to 
California with his father was the most exciting 
one in the life of 13 year old David Maxwell. The 
trip around Panama and the experiences in the 
gold field give vivid pictures of the frenzied search 
for gold. The decision to abandon mining for farm 
life, the arrival of his sister Joy and the clearing 
up of a mystery connected with one of his friends 
make a thrilling story of California in 1849. 

See Booklist 84: 368 June 15 ’38. 


Kenley, Julie C. Little lives. 1938. 271p. 
illus. Appleton, $2.50. 595.7 


Life histories of such small creatures as bumble 
bees, wasps, ants, spiders, and beetles. 


Large, Dorothy M. The kind com: nion. 
1937. 158p. illus. Stokes, $1.50. 


This Irish story will appeal to all dog lovers. 
The kind companion is Tim: “He was a little dog, 
the colour of wheaten flour, and his tail was held 
high above his back except when he was very 
frightened, and that was not often... A small 
dog must be brave if he is to take care of a blind 
man.” For readers 10-12 and up. 
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Lovell, Neva and Hecker, Izora. Bunny 
and the garden; a pre-primer. 1938. 
40p. illus. Beckley-Cardy. 

Made up of simple stories largely in pictures of 
Billy, Betty and Bunny, with Betty’s garden and 
the playhouse as important features of the chil- 
dren’s life. The pictures are full of life and action 
and the stories are well adapted to the child’s first 
reading. 


Parton, Mary Field. Your Washington. 
1938. 1938p. illus. Longmans, $2. 
917.53 


This guide to Washington intended for young 
people may have a use as supplementary material 
in schools. Many small photographic illustrations, 
arranged without plan. 

See Booklist 34: 356 June 1 ’38. 


Peck, Annie Merriman. Spain in Europe 
and America. 1938. 312p._ illus. 
Harper, $1. 946 


A text for junior high schools similar to France: 
crossroads of Europe by the same authors (BULLETIN 
Oct. ’36). 

See Booklist 34: 251 Mar. 1 ’88. 


Smith, M. Josephine. Llewellyn’s tower. 
1938. 170p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


Although they believed that the expiration of the 
lease on Pen y Bryn, a castle high in the moun- 
tainous country of Wales, meant that they would 
be their last vacation there, Gwyn and her sister 
Mildred discovered that this was the most exciting 
summer of all. They launched a little friend on a 
musical career, saved one man from death in a bog, 
another from a mountain crevice, acquired a new 
friend and succeeded in renewing the lease. Rather 
sensational at times but not objectionably so. 


Starr, Sylvia and Wertz, J. B. Pueblo 
boy. 1938. unp. illus. McKay, 50c. 
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The manner of life of the Pueblo indians is pre- 
sented in the day by day experiences of Tem-wel-eh. 
Photographic illustrations effectively supplement 
the text. . 


Strack, L. H. Swords and iris; stories of 
the Japanese doll festivals. 1937. 
125p. illus. Harper, $2. 


A collection of stories about the doll festivals 
held each year by the boys and girls of Japan. The 
1 ds repr ted by the dolls are told to Jane 
and her mother as a result of their interest in the 
display of dolls in a Japanese shop window in Los 
Angeles. Hanako, the daughter of the proprietor, 
tells most of the tales in a charming Japanese gar- 
den, a “bit of Japan for Hanako and her grand- 
mother” here in America. Illustrations in black 
and white, with the colored frontispiece, are by the 
Japanese artist, Bunji Tagawa. 





Valentine, Helen. Mary and Marie. 1938. 
unp. illus. Grosset, 50c. 


\ picture book about Mary in America, on one 
page, and Marie of France on the opposite page, 
with a story of one sentence, told in the corre- 
sponding language. The book will be enjoyed for 
the attractive and colorful pictures, as well as for 
the children’s interests they depict, which after 
all, whether in France or America, are much alike. 


Williams-Ellis, Amabel and Clough. In 
and out of doors. 1938. 358p. illus. 
Coward, $2.50. 790 


Whether it is an outdoor or indoor picnic, this 
book will have some suggestions as to the best use 
of time. Written by three youngsters in their 
teens, under the supervision of their parents, all 
outdoor enthusiasts. Camping and walking, coun- 
try manners, the weather, the seashore, things to 
read, games, acting and dressing up, and looking 
after animals are some of the subjects covered. 

See Booklist 84: 889 Jul. 1 °38. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Library School is under way in its new quarters at 811 State Street with a 


class of 40. 


The new appointments to the faculty are George C. Allez, M.S. Columbia, as 
assistant director, and Mary C. Devereaux, M.S. Michigan, assistant professor. 
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